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Wellington and Soult 1814, 1843. 

" None of M. Guizot's colleagues displayed more spirit at the close of the 
debate, fhan old Marshal Soult ; and we scarcely know of a more singular 
parallel in parliamentary history, than that which the respective positions of 
the two oldest and greatest soldiers in Europe present at this moment, . . 
both contending for the maintenance of amicable relations between the two 
countries, whose respective armies each has led, and might again lead to 
the field, and both devoting the unextinguishable energy of their brave and 
honorable lives to the preservation of peace throughout the world. 

" Two warriors stood on the battle plain, 

Engaged in the mighty shock 
That thrilled through the Gallic Despot's reign, 
From the broad Garonne to the winding Seine, 
And burst the bonds of delivered Spain 

On the Pyrenean Rock. 

" The one retreated, with lion glare 
Still keeping his foes at bay ; 
The other stooped down from his mountain lair, 
With standard and Oriflamme streaming fair, 
Like the eagle that sweeps through the realms of air 
On her scattered and panting prey. 

"The thunders of war have ceased, and Time 
Has wrapped in his circling zone 
The scenes of blood, and the deeds of crime 
Which polluted each city, and soil, and clime, 
From the Pharaoh's tombs and Nilotic slime, 
To the Scythian's icy throne. 

" Where are these warriors now ? No more 

Opposed in the battle strife ; 
Their voices are heard like that voice of vore, 
Which rebuked the storm on Gennesaret ? s shore, 
And amidst the wind and the water's roar, 

Redeemed the apostle's life. 

" These heroes twain of the olden war 

Now bid the Destroyer cease j 
Unyoke the steeds of his iron car, 
And looking to regions beyond the jar 
Of furious iaction, adore the star 

Of universal Peace." London Times, Feb. 1843. 
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The Invitation to Enlist, with the Scotchman's Reply. — A cer- 
tain Scotchman being solicited to enter the army, and fight for his country, 
said to the officer, who was desirous of enlisting him, " I would ask you, 
sir, two questions, which, if you answer to my satisfaction, I shall have no 
hesitation to take up arms. The first is, can you tell me if I kill a man that 
he will go to heaven ? and secondly, can you say whether, if I am killed 
myself, I shall likewise go there?" To these two questions, so very 
important and solemn, the officer could not reply. " Well, then," said 
this Sraw/Scotchman, " I dare not send a fellow-creature unprepared into 
eternity, neither dare I rush thither unbidden." 

Noble resolution ! He certainly is the greatest hero who bravely en- 
counters the dangers of life and the contumely of the world, rather than 
offend his divine Master. He is the mightiest conqueror who obtains the 
victory over his own passions ; for " He that is slow to anger, is better than 
the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city." 

Half a Dozen Facts for American Republicans. — The cost of mil- 
itary preparations, is to the whole expenditure of government, exclusive of 
payments on account of debt, in Austria, as 33 per cent.; in France, as 38 
per cent.; in Prussia, as 44 per cent.; in Great Britain, as 74 per cent.; in 
the United States, as 80 per cent. ! 

This does not constitute all the disparity against the United States in this 
matter of war expenditure. Remember, that to this prodigious proportion 
of the country's revenue swallowed up in war expenses, is to be added the 
cost, by the States, of arming and drilling a militia of a million and a half 
of men ! Sober-minded men, think on these things ! 

The Business of a Christian Nation during one hundred and 
twenty-seven Years. — Since the great religious Reformation (!) Great 
Britain has spent 65 years in war, and 62 in peace. She borrowed in seven 
wars, which occupied the 65 years, £834,000,000. In the same time, she 
raised by taxes £1,189,000,000; thus forming a total expenditure of 
$8,982,120,000, in our currency. This enormous sum, extorted from the 
taut, strained sinews of labor, would have constructed fifteen railroads 
around the globe, allowing $25,000 per mile ! To raise another such sum, 
would require a tax of $10 on every human being on the globe! The 
interest of this sum for one month, at 5 per cent., exceeds the amount contrib- 
uted by the whole Christian world for preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
the heathen for the last thousand years ! 

The American Eagle. — "For my own part," said Dr. Franklin, "I 
wish the bald-eagle had not been chosen as the representative of our coun- 
try ; he is a bird of bad moral character. He does not get his living hon- 
estly ; you may have seen him perched on a dead tree, where, too lazy to 
fish for himself, he watches the labors of the fishing-hawk ; and when that 
diligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest, for the 
support of his mate and young ones, the bald -eagle pursues him and takes it 
from him. With all this injustice he is seldom in good condition, but, like 
those among men who live by sharping and robbery, he is generally poor 
■'.H "''ten lousy." — Letter to Mrs. Bache. 

L. anning on the Decorations of War. — To one who reflects, there is 
something very shocking in the decorations of war. If men must fight, let 
them wear the badges which become their craft. It would shock us to see 
a hangman dressed out in scarf and epaulette, and marching with merry 
music to the place ofpunishment. The soldier has a sadder work than the 
hangman ; his office is not to dispatch occasionally a single criminal, he 
goes to the slaughter of thousands as free from crime as himself. The 
sword is worn as an ornament, and yet its use is to pierce the heart of a 
fellow creature. As well might the butcher parade before us his knife, or 
the executioner his axe or halter. 
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Allow war to be necessary, still it is a horrible necessity, a work to fill 
a good man with anguish of spirit. Shall it be turned into an occasion of 
pomp and merriment ? To dash out men's brains, to stab them to the 
heart, to cover the body with gashes, to lop ofT the limbs, to crush men 
under the hoof of the war-horse, to destroy husbands and fathers, to make 
widows and orphans — all this may be necessary, but to attire men for this 
work with fantastic trappings, to surround this fearful occupation with all 
the circumstances of gaiety and pomp, seems as barbarous as it would be to 
deck a gallows, or to make a stage for dancing beneath the scaffold. 



Peace Movements at the West. 

Oberlin, Ohio, July 12, 1845. 

Mr. Bdrritt, — My very dear Sir, — We had a somewhat interesting 
peace meeting here on the 4th of July. I say somewhat interesting, for our 
number was small for Oberlin, and but three or four of the faculty were 
present. We rejoice to say, however, that the meeting originated with, 
and was appointed by, the faculty themselves, without solicitation. The 
time was mostly occupied by two of the Professors, — Cowles and Morgan. 
Prof. Cowles, in his speech, alluded to the evils and barbarity of war; 
expatiated upon its demoralizing influence, &c. He also argued in favor of 
the immediate abolition of the military system, and for dispensing with all 
military preparations whatever. 

Our good Prof. Morgan, whom we all love, and esteem as the great bal- 
ance wheel of Oberlin, made some excellent remarks. I wish I had them 
entire ; they would make good matter for your paper. After speaking of 
the sources from which military exploits and military chieftains derive their 
glory, he remarked upon the glaring and horrid inconsistency between the 
object of military preparations and the spirit and manner with which those 
preparations are made. 

The object of military preparations, he remarked, is destruction, — destruc- 
tion of life and all that is dear to life. A solemn work this ! — solemn as the 
tomb. Those who advocate its rightfulness and necessity, can baptize it 
with no milder epithet than execution of justice. If such a work need be 
performed, with what a spirit and manner should it be undertaken ! Shall 
the executioner of public vengeance go forth to his work in the spirit of 
jestive mirth ? Shall he set about his preparation for so awful a business, 
decked in the gayest attire, bedizened with ornament and frippery ? In 
short, if this dreadful business must be done, which is most befitting it, the 
music and gaiety of the ball-room, or the mournful solemnity of the funeral? 
Our sense of propriety is always shocked when we see things out of their 
appropriate place. Now let us appeal to the common sense of propriety in 
the civilized world in regard to this matter. Are the ordinary scenes ex- 
hibited on days of military parade, suited to the nature and design of that 
work, even provided it be right and necessary? Is there no discrepancy 
between gaiety and death? between mirthful glee and destruction? Shall 
our youth be taught to trifle with the "execution of justice?" What 
must be the moral impressions made upon society, when the most important 
public functionary, appointed for the execution of the most weighty and 
solemn business, goes forth to its discharge with the strutting air of a cox- 
comb, apparently as little sensible of the nature of his work, as the gaudy 
butterfly , that floats upon the breeze ! 

Now if war be right, and its preparation necessary, no one will deny the 
necessity of a reform in the mode of its preparation. This preparation 
especially on days of training, exerts an extensive influence over the rising 
generation, and the public good requires that this moulding impression 
should be alutary. In order to affect this, it should be attired and treated 



